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CRITICAL NOTES 



THE LAMENT OVER JERUSALEM 

The brief paragraph in the First and Third Gospels (Matt. 23 : 37-39; 
Luke 13:34, 35) containing the Lament over Jerusalem presents two 
serious difficulties. One is the inappropriateness of the Lament in the 
synoptic narrative. Whether with Matthew we place it in the last 
week of the ministry, or earlier with Luke, it is most improbable that 
the words as they have come to us could have been a direct utterance of 
our Lord, for, according to the synoptic account, no part of the ministry 
was spent in Jerusalem before the last week. It is only when the words 
of the Lament are employed to lend support to the historicity of the 
Jerusalem visits in the Fourth Gospel that this difficulty is not acutely 
felt. The second difficulty arises out of the obscurity of the latter part 
of the Lament (Matt. 23:39; Luke 13:356) in its present context. 
What is the logical connection between it and the former part of the 
saying? Is the true connection indicated by the yap of Matthew, or 
by the 8« of some authorities in Luke ? Is it possible to discover any 
intelligible connection ? And what is the point of time to which refer- 
ence is made — the time at which those addressed by Jesus would hail 
him with the words, "Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord"? 

One way of surmounting the former of these difficulties is that 
usually associated with the name of Harnack. He tells us on p. 168 of 
his Sayings of Jesus (English translation) that he shares Schmiedel's 
doubt as to whether the Lament stood in Q as a saying of our Lord. He 
avoids the necessity of directly attributing the words to Jesus by means 
of the brilliant theory that they are a continuation of the quotation from 
an apocryphal Jewish writing which immediately precedes them in 
Matthew (23 : 34-36). True, there is no hint in Matthew of the presence 
of a quotation, but in the Lucan parallel the words are expressly given 
as spoken by the "Wisdom of God" (Luke 11:49-51). The view that 
Jesus is regarded by Luke, and so presumably by Q, as quoting from some 
apocryphal work now lost is to us much more probable than any alter- 
native proposal that has been made. It is most unlikely that Jesus 
would be spoken of by the evangelist or by Q as the "Wisdom of God," 
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or that he would thus describe himself had he been reminding his hearers 
of words which he himself had uttered on some previous occasion. More- 
over, it is highly improbable that the wisdom of God would have been 
personified, if the words were simply intended to mean, as Plummer 
contends, " God in His wisdom said." Whether any argument can be 
based upon the use of «"r«v in Luke n ."49 is very problematical, as may 
be seen from the fact that Harnack and Plummer draw diametrically 
opposite conclusions from the same premise. The former 1 finds support 
in the use of the aorist for the view that the words given as those of the 
"Wisdom of God" are a quotation, whereas the latter (Luke, p. 313) 
remarks that " written words would be introduced with Xey« rather than 
etrrev." And, as to the genuineness of the reference to the "Wisdom of 
God" in the Third Gospel, Harnack is surely justified in his contention 
that it is inconceivable that Luke should have interpolated the refer- 
ence, whereas, on the other hand, "we can easily understand that the 
dislike to represent our Lord as quoting from an apocryphal book, or 
some other motive, led St. Matthew to erase the quotation formula." 2 

In Matthew, then, the Lament over Jerusalem follows immediately 
after what is doubtless a quotation from a Jewish work no longer extant, 
and there is prima facie considerable justification for the suggestion that 
the Lament continues the quotation. "In Q," says Harnack, "Matt. 
23:34-38 was given as a quotation used by our Lord to give force to 
what he was saying, to which vs. 39 was appended as a real utterance 
of our Lord himself. This caused some uncertainty in regard to the 
limits of the quotation. The result was that St. Matthew did not treat 
it as a quotation at all, but transformed the whole passage into an 
original discourse of our Lord .... while St. Luke has broken off the 
quotation directly before the appeal to Jerusalem and, omitting the 
latter here (i.e., in chap, xi), has given it in a different place as a saying 
of our Lord himself." 3 

1 Op. tit., p. 103. 

'Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 169, n. 2. 

It may be well at this point (inasmuch as this theory is generally associated with 
the name of Harnack, as if to him belonged the honor of having first made this brilliant 
and ingenious suggestion regarding the source of the Lament over Jerusalem) to remark 
that the credit of originating the theory belongs neither to him nor to Schmiedel, 
whom he mentions as holding the same view. Strauss held exactly the same view long 
ago. It may be found on pp. 341, 342 of Vol. I of his New Life of Jesus (English trans- 
lation) . Perhaps it would not be out of place to quote a few of his words. He tells us 
that "we have every reason to assume that that appeal to Jerusalem .... belongs 
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If this explanation of the Lament is correct, it manifestly supplies 
strong corroboration of Harnack's view that the order of Q is better 
preserved in Matthew than in Luke. For here, staring us in the face, 
is a clear case of the tearing asunder by Luke of passages which must 
have been contiguous in Q, and have been retained in their original 
order by Matthew. Of course the suggestion can never be more than a 
theory, and it rests with those who reject it to show that the objections 
on which their dissent is based are sufficiently serious to warrant us in 
depriving ourselves of the relief which the hypothesis undoubtedly 
affords, in view of the difficulty of directly ascribing the words of the 
Lament to Jesus. Now what are these objections ? 

Mr. Streeter, in Essay IV of the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, which deals with the "Original Order of Q," argues with con- 
spicuous cogency and clarity for the view that the order of Q is better 
preserved in Luke than in Matthew, basing his conclusions partly upon 
the treatment of Mark, their other main source, by Matthew and Luke, 
and partly upon the clearly observable tendency of the editor of the 
First Gospel to group our Lord's teaching in certain artificial compila- 
tions. Two pages of the essay (pp. 162, 163) are devoted to an examina- 
tion and criticism of Harnack's theory (if we may still call it by the 
name of its famous exponent) regarding the Jerusalem passage. Streeter 
does not brush the explanation aside as fantastic or impossible. He 
fully appreciates the ingeniousness of the hypothesis, but remarks with 
justice that the acceptance of the suggestion would not invalidate his 
reasoning or jeopardize the conclusion to which all the other facts would 
seem to point. "It is of course," he says, "very unlikely that Luke 
invariably adhered to his general rule, and this case might quite well 
be the exception." He does not, however, accept the theory. He 
admits that " if we read the passage Matt. 23 : 34-39, only prefixing to 
it Luke's introductory words " therefore the Wisdom of God said," the 
first three verses (34-36) do, as various scholars have noticed, read very 
like a quotation," and adds that vs. 39 is, as Harnack admits, a saying 



to the speech about the wisdom of God," and proceeds: "By this wisdom of God, 
Jesus can neither have meant himself nor the Evangelist Jesus, as neither such a desig- 
nation nor such a quotation from himself appears anywhere else in the Gospels. The 
wisdom of God might be supposed to be the inspiration of the sacred writings of the 
Old Testament, but in the Old Testament no such expression is found. Some particu- 
lar writing therefore appears rather to be meant by it, the words of which one Evan- 
gelist makes Jesus quote, at the same time naming the source from which they came; 
the other puts them immediately into his mouth as his own expression." 
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of Jesus. But what of the two intervening verses ? " The question is " — 
we are quoting Streeter again — "do vss. 37-38 belong as a conclusion to 
the first three verses, or do they begin a fresh saying ending with vs. 
39 ?" He gives five reasons for thinking that they start a fresh saying. 
A careful and sympathetic examination of these five reasons has 
failed to satisfy us that any one of them is truly convincing or that 
the cumulative force of the whole five is at all compelling. If they 
represent the utmost that can be said against the theory, there is no 
reason, as it appears to us, why it should be rejected, however valid the 
grounds may be for the view that in general it is Luke and not Matthew 
that preserves the original order of Q. But let us glance at Streeter's 
five reasons seriatim. 

1. The first we give in his own words: " Our Lord's way of speaking 
was so terse and pointed (at any rate those sayings of his which have 
reached us, i.e., those which stuck in the memory of his hearers, are all 
such) that as a mere quotation 34-38 (i.e., of Matt., chap. 23) seems 
over-long." 

But surely the habitual terseness of our Lord's sayings has very little 
bearing upon the length of a quotation which he may have used on one 
occasion. Are we bound to conclude, from the usual conciseness and 
brevity of his sayings, that he could not quote words extending to five 
verses ? What more likely than that words such as these — on the hypoth- 
esis that they are a quotation — should have impressed themselves on 
the mind of Jesus ? And there is nothing strange in their being remem- 
bered by his hearers, for they too would be acquainted with them; the 
words would fall upon their ears with a familiar ring. And can we be 
surprised that even familiar words were recorded at some length, when 
they had been "inspired," so to speak, through being employed by the 
Master ? 

2. The second reason is that the change of tone at vs. 37, in which 
we pass from proclamation of vengeance to sorrow for the city because 
of its blindness, indicates that we have left the Jewish apocryphal writing 
and have passed into the Master's own thoughts. 

But is there any difficulty whatsoever in the way of believing that 
the writer of the lost Jewish work could in one and the same breath 
represent God as threatening the city with punishment and yearning over 
her with tender compassion ? Is not the heart of God full of sympathetic 
sorrow even when he announces coming doom ? Strauss, speaking of the 
Lament and the quotation which immediately precedes it in Matthew, 
remarks that "the fact that in both expressions the abuse of divine 
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missionaries by the Jews is spoken of makes it probable that they were 
really originally connected." 1 And further, the editor of the First Gospel 
clearly makes the whole passage from vs. 34 to vs. 39 (however much or 
however little of it he may have regarded as a quotation) an utterance 
of Jesus, so that he at any rate did not find any insurmountable difficulty 
in the sudden transition from the declaration of coming doom to the 
expression of sympathetic sorrow. It being seen that Matthew regards 
the whole passage as a saying of Jesus, is not Streeter somewhat incon- 
sistent when he speaks on p. 153 of the Oxford Studies of the appro- 
priateness of the placing of the Jerusalem Lament in the First Gospel 
in relation to what goes, before it (as well as to what comes after it), 
whereas here (on p. 163) he takes the sudden change of tone to be an 
indication that we have passed from the Jewish work to the thoughts 
of Jesus himself ? The fact is that the connection in Matthew is most 
natural and easy. 

We may here be allowed to remark that in the Third Gospel, as we 
think, the connection of the Lament with the immediately preceding 
passage is by no means appropriate. The very inappropriateness of the 
placing, however, furnishes an interesting sidelight on Luke's nature. 
Luke places the Lament in immediate connection with the words on 
ovk lvSex €T(U Tf*>tytfTT(v &wo\e<r$ai. €$ia 'Iepov<ra\r)ii, which Jesus addressed 
to those Pharisees who had warned him of the hostile intentions of 
Antipas (Luke 13:33). Now these words are spoken with exquisite 
irony, illustrating that trait of the Master's character which Burkitt calls 
his "playfulness." 2 He was quite safe where he was, in spite of the 
Tetrarch's animosity, for Jerusalem had surely won for herself the 
proud distinction of being the only place that had the right to put 
prophets to death! And it is to these words of playful irony that Luke 
appends the solemn Lament! He must have failed to see the irony of 
the Master's reply to the Pharisees, and that would seem to indicate 
that he was lacking in a sense of humor. 

3. Streeter's third argument is perhaps the most cogent of the five. 
He maintains that vs. 39 (of Matt., chap. 23) follows very awkwardly 
unless Jesus speaks in his own person in vss. 37 and 38. "If," he says, 
" Matthew is right in his context, and Harnack in his interpretation, the 
argument would be as follows. Our Lord remarks that the book called 
the 'Wisdom of God' truly foretells vengeance to fall on this generation, 
while it laments at the same time the frequent blindness of Jerusalem and 
consequent desolation of her house, and then adds as His own comment, 

1 Op. tit., p. 341. 2 Gospel History and Its Transmission, p. 142. 
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'For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth until ye say, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.' The connection of thought 
is not obvious." 

We shall return to this argument and deal with it when we have 
glanced at Streeter's remaining points. 

4. The fourth count of his indictment of the theory consists merely 
of an attempt to minimize the sense of relief which it brings. He admits 
that the hypothesis would solve the difficulty that the direct ascription 
of the words of Matt. 23 : 37, 38 to Jesus compels us to postulate previous 
visits on his part to the capital, but he then proceeds to argue that there 
is really no difficulty to be solved, inasmuch as, even if we do not accept 
as historical the Jerusalem visits of the Fourth Gospel, we cannot but 
think that Jesus must have visited the Holy City before the days of his 
public ministry, and, touched by the hollowness of her formal religion, 
yearned for her salvation with tender and compassionate solicitude. 
"Our Lord's baptism, with which Mark's story begins, was the moment 
when He felt His own personal call to public work, but it was not the 
moment when He first felt there was something wrong in the official 
religion of the day." 

All this may well be true, but does it remove the difficulty of directly 
attributing the words of the Lament to Jesus ? Surely the words k<u 
ovk TjOeXrjcraTf (Matt. 23:37; Luke 13:34) imply the rejection of actual, 
definite, positive attempts to win over the inhabitants of the city. 
Would the silent yearnings of the heart of Jesus in the days before his 
baptism, passionate though they were, justify the charge k<u ovk 
r)0e\y<raTt ? We think not. 

5. For Streeter's final argument we are referred to a " strong reason," 
already given on a previous page of the Oxford Studies, viz., p. 153, for 
supposing that the placing of Matt. 23:37-39 is due to the editor. 
What is the reason there given ? It is that the Jerusalem Lament is so 
appropriately placed between two prophecies regarding Jerusalem, one 
of which is derived from Q and the other from Mark, that "we cannot 
but suspect that the placing is the editor's." 

But are we bound to conclude from the appropriateness of the posi- 
tion of the Lament in Matthew that its connection both with that which 
precedes and with that which follows is due to the editor? Does the 
suitable placing in Matthew really supply the least scrap of evidence that 
the editor did not find the Lament in his source attached to that which 
precedes it in his Gospel ? Are we to suppose that in Q adjacent sayings 
were never in fitting connection ? 
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Some slight corroboration of the view that the words of the Lament 
are a quotation from some Jewish work no longer extant and not a direct 
saying of Jesus may perhaps be found, not only in the style (on which 
see n. 1 on p. 169 of Harnack's Sayings), but also in the use of the simile 
of the hen as well as in the use of oucos for the city of Jerusalem. Of 
course the mere existence of parallels in Jewish literature is no proof that 
a particular expression or simile may not have been directly employed 
by Jesus, but at the same time it is worthy of note that the simile of the 
hen "is not found in Old Testament, but is frequent in Rabbinical 
literature," 1 and that while it is possible that Jerusalem may be spoken 
of as "house" in the Old Testament, as, e.g., in Jer. 12:7. the word is 
certainly applied to the city several times in extra-canonical writings. 

It may be asked by those who reject the theory how it was that Luke 
came to separate the Lament from the former part of the quotation, if 
in Q the two portions which he tears asunder thus formed one compact 
whole. We suggest that the reason was that he wrongly took the few 
words which immediately precede the Lament in Matthew (and so, as 
we think, in Q), and which he himself gives in 11:516, to be a direct 
logion of the Master. In Matt. (23:36) the words run: aiiijv \iym v/xTv, 
^j|« Tavra irovra «rl -rifv ycvtav ravrrjv, while Lk. has: val \iym v/uv, 
iK£r)Tr)6y<T€Tu diro rrji yevtas ravrrp, the subject of the verb in Luke being 
the blood of the prophets. It would be easy and natural to take this 
statement as our Lord's comment on the preceding words, for it was 
no unusual thing for him to quote and then to comment on the 
quotation. 

We now proceed to discuss the question of the connection of thought 
between the main part of the Lament, and what is usually regarded as 
its concluding portion. This latter portion is given by Matthew thus: 
Xcyo) yap v/xtv, ov ^117 /*« iSiyrt air' apn !<os av amjTe" tvAoyij/Aevos 6 €px<ty*«vos 
iv ovd/um kv/m'ov (23:39), and by Luke as follows: X«y<o [Si] i/uv, ov /«/ 
ISryrt tie 2<os [i}£« ore] tlirryrc ktX (13:35). 

Reference has already been made to Streeter's contention that if 
Harnack's view is accepted the connection of thought is by no means 
obvious. But, if we refuse to regard the Lament as a quotation, is the 
logical connection any more obvious or the meaning of these concluding 
words any less obscure? Whether or not we suppose that Jesus in 
Matt. 23:37, 38; Luke 13:34, 35a is directly addressing the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in his own words, it is extremely difficult to see what satis- 
factory meaning may be assigned to the additional statement that they 

1 Plummer, Luke, p. 352. 
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would not see him until they should say, "Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord." 

It is surely incredible that Jesus should be referring to his triumphal 
entry into the city. As Plummer remarks, 1 he would not have declared 
with such impressive solemnity the mere fact that he would be absent 
from Jerusalem for some little time. Of course Matthew cannot have 
taken the words to refer to the triumphal entry, for he places them after 
his record of that incident. Those who so understand the words must 
think that he has placed them in the wrong chronological context. 
Archdeacon Allen has doubts regarding the chronological site of the 
logion in the First Gospel, for he says: "The words seem to be a fragment 
belonging to an earlier period of the ministry, when Christ was leaving 
Jerusalem for the last time before His triumphal entry." 2 

Let us for the moment assume — and the assumption is by no means 
improbable — that Luke understood the words to refer to the triumphal 
entry. In that case he must have thought of them as being addressed 
to inhabitants of the city, and as he does not place in the city itself the 
conversation with the Pharisees who warned Jesus of the evil intentions 
of Antipas, as part of which the words are recorded (whether it actually 
took place in Galilee, as Burkitt thinks, or in Peraea is immaterial for 
our present purpose), the conclusion is clear that the evangelist regarded 
these Pharisees as from Jerusalem, although he does not expressly so 
describe them. And, if our Lord's interlocutors had come from Jeru- 
salem, the presumption is justified that in acquainting him with the 
designs of Antipas they were actuated by the hope that the information 
would lead him to leave the Tetrarch's dominions and to enter Judaea 
and Jerusalem, where he would be more completely at their mercy. 

Let us glance at another suggested interpretation of the words. 
They are taken by some expositors to refer to the spiritual conversion of 
Israel. Thus Plummer 3 remarks that the view is "no doubt right" 
which finds here a reference to " the conversion of the Jews throughout 
all time." Jesus has in mind the welcome that will be accorded by con- 
verted Israel to "the spiritual presence of the Messiah." And in his 
comment on Matt. 23.-3Q, 4 he says of this warning, which concludes the 
Lament: "It seems to look back to 21:9. When the multitudes and 
the children welcomed Jesus with Hosannas as the Messiah, the hierarchy 
were moved with indignation, and wished Jesus to put a stop to the 
acclamations. He assures them here that, until they can themselves 

1 Luke, p. 353. •> Luke, p. 353. 

2 Matthew, p. 251. 4 Matthew, p. 325. 
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take up this welcome to Him, they will never see Him again as their 
Messiah. His mission to them as their Saviour is closed. If that rela- 
tion to them is ever to be renewed, the initiative must come from them." 
But, if Jesus was contrasting the callousness of those to whom these 
words were addressed with the enthusiasm shown by the multitude a 
few days before, or if Matthew had understood him to be drawing such 
a contrast, the pronoun v/u.«s would surely have been expressed with the 
verb elmjre. But apart from this grammatical objection, can this 
interpretation be regarded as satisfactory ? We think we may take it as 
certain that, if this is what Jesus meant to say, he would have expressed 
his meaning more clearly. And, moreover, just as the placing of the 
saying in the First Gospel shows that Matthew did not take it to refer 
to the triumphal entry, so its position in the Third Gospel proves that 
Luke, at any rate, did not accept this other explanation, for the whole 
of the Jerusalem ministry in his Gospel comes after his report of the 
saying. 

The plain fact is that the words are eschatological, and, if they are 
attached to the Jerusalem Lament and regarded as addressed to the 
inhabitants of the city in connection with it, we very much doubt 
whether any exegesis, however ingenious, can discover a satisfactory, or 
invent a plausible, explanation of them. 

We therefore feel constrained to think that the words Xey<a vptv on 
ov pr) IBifTt fi.€ kt\ are not part of the Jerusalem Lament at all. Only by 
sheer accident have they become associated with it. Harnack, in words 
already quoted, speaks of them as being "appended" to it. They were, 
as we venture to think, the opening words of the immediately succeeding 
section of Q, and have been erroneously attached to the Lament by 
Matthew and Luke. If it be thought incredible that both editors should 
have committed the same error, recourse may be had to the view that 
the attachment had been effected in Q before it was used as a source by 
Matthew and Luke. And of course there is the possibility that one 
evangelist was acquainted with the work of the other. But the coinci- 
dence postulated by our hypothesis is by no means as remarkable as it 
at first sight appears. The influences that would lead to the linking 
of the attached saying to the Lament in one case would be equally 
operative in the other, and they are such as to bring the coincidence 
within the bounds of the possible, if not of the probable. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the copies of Q employed by the evangelists were quite 
innocent of punctuation marks; there would be nothing to show where 
one section ended and the next began. Let us for a moment make the 
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unlikely supposition that the evangelists regarded as a quotation all 
that Harnack would assign to the apocryphal Jewish work. They were 
aware of the Master's habit of quoting and then commenting upon the 
quotation. Is it incredible that both might have regarded the words 
now under discussion, introduced as they are by the familiar Aey<o vpiv, 
as a comment upon the quotation? It is certain, however, that the 
evangelists regarded the Lament, not as a quotation, but as a direct 
utterance of Jesus, and, although the logical connection between it and 
the statement that his hearers should not see him until they should say, 
"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord," is so very obscure, 
we do not think that the obscurity is a sufficient reason for thinking 
that the evangelists could not have been responsible for the suture. 
Can we for a moment imagine that the connection of thought was always 
clear to the evangelists ? And in the present context they might easily 
have been led to think that there was some connection, inasmuch as it 
would not have been unnatural for them to conclude that the threat 
that the "house" was to be abandoned to its fate was to find its fulfil- 
ment in the refusal of Jesus to allow the inhabitants to see him. 

The soundness of our contention receives some corroboration from 
the fact that the words Aeyw v/u" KT ^ are attached to the Lament in 
different ways by Matthew and Luke. All authorities agree in reading 
Xeyo) yap vpiv in Matt. 23:39, but in the Lucan text (13:35) there is no 
such unanimity. Two MSS of the Old Latin, as well as the Peshitta, 
read yap (which is possibly a case of assimilation to Matthew); the 
Sinaitic Syriac read ko! keyu>, but the true reading in Luke would seem 
to be either Aeyo> without any connecting particle (X*L, etc.) or Aeya> 8« 
(ABD, etc.) . The variety of readings in Luke shows that the connection 
of thought puzzled the scribes, while the unanimity with which yap is 
read in Matthew shows that there, at any rate, no more suitable con- 
necting particle suggested itself. This seems to prove that yap was not 
in Q, for, had it been, it is legitimate to think that Luke would have 
transcribed it. Whether the simple Aeya> or A«y<o 8« was the original read- 
ing in Luke we can only guess. And if the original reading could be 
determined, we should still be in the dark as to whether the 8« was read 
by Q. Although the authorities which insert the 8< in the text of the 
Gospel are weightier than those which omit it, still we are inclined to 
think that the particle was absent from the original text of Luke. For 
one thing, the absence of any particle from the original text better 
explains the subsequent variety of particles in the authorities. And 
further, if the suggestion is correct that the evangelists were led to con- 
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nect these words with the Lament because they seemed to contain a 
reference to the fulfilment of the threat contained in the Lament itself, 
it is unlikely that Luke would introduce them with a particle whose force 
is usually adversative. 

Now, if we are right in thinking that the original text of Luke con- 
tained no connecting particle, and that the yap of Matthew could not 
have been in the source, it seems natural to suppose that in the text of 
Q there was no connecting particle. And if our argument up to this 
point is sound, we are supplied with evidence that at least one fresh 
section of Q opened, not only without any introductory formula, but 
even without an introductory particle. And, if one section, why not 
more ? If this conclusion is established it is, of course, as important as 
it is interesting. 

These suggestions are of course highly speculative. But speculative 
as they are, we propose to use them as a basis for further speculation. 
In the remainder of our essay we assume the validity of the tentative 
suggestions already made, and proceed to draw a further conclusion. 
If our reasoning so far is cogent, we are supplied with a most exquisite 
criterion by which to determine whether it is Matthew or Luke who in 
this context preserves the original order of Q — provided, of course, that 
the order is preserved by one of the two. All we have to do is to see 
whether the words which we have separated from the Jerusalem Lament 
naturally and easily attach themselves to the next succeeding excerpt 
from Q in either Gospel. If the connection can be effected easily and 
without any straining in either Gospel, a strong presumption is imme- 
diately formed that the order of Q is preserved in that Gospel so far as 
the present context is concerned. 

Let us begin with Luke. What do we find ? There is not one of the 
first twenty-five verses of Luke, chap. 14, that is by universal consent 
assigned to Q. Verses 26, 27, however, are assigned to it by all scholars 
(we say all because the exceptions are so few as to be negligible). Verse 
26 runs: "If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple." Clearly there is no possible 
connection here. But let us suppose that the preceding twenty-five 
verses are from Q. Indeed, there is not one of them that has not been 
assigned to that source by someone. Of these twenty-five, the first 
twenty-four treat of the events and discourses in the house of the 
Pharisee, and it is hopeless to endeavor to discover any possible con- 
nection between Luke 13:35 and these verses. And the same is true 
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of vs. 25, which forms the introduction to the discourse on Counting the 
Cost. 

Let us, then, transfer our quest to the First Gospel. Do we here 
meet with better success ? Let us see. Here again vs. 26 is the first 
verse in the chapter immediately following the Lament, i.e., in chap. 24, 
that is by universal consent assigned to Q, vss. 26-28 forming the first 
non-Marcan section of the chapter having a Lucan parallel (i.e., Luke 
17:23, 24, and 37). They are taken from the apocalyptic discourse 
which Q contained, and would follow naturally after Matt. 23 139, which 
is, as we think, nothing other than the opening words of this apocalyptic 
discourse. It was spoken, not to the inhabitants of Jerusalem at all, 
but to the Master's own disciples. He tells them that a period of separa- 
tion is imminent and that when they would next see him they would 
welcome him in his messianic glory. It may be that the discourse thus 
introduced formed his parting words to the Twelve when he sent them 
on their mission. He then proceeds to warn them against being led 
astray by premature proclamations of the advent of him who should 
come in the name of the Lord: "If therefore they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the wilderness, go not forth: Behold, he is in the inner 
chambers; believe it not" (Matt. 24:26; Luke 17:23). The glory of 
his coming would be such as to banish all possibility of uncertainty or 
error, for "as the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is seen even 
unto the west; so shall be the Parousia of the Son of Man " (Matt. 24 : 27 ; 
Luke 17:24.). 

But can it be that some intervening part of Matt., chap. 24, is to be 
assigned to Q ? Q is, of course, thought by some to have been the source 
of the Marcan Apocalypse, Mark 13:35. (we think the Apocalypse 
began at the third verse of Mark, chap. 13, rather than at the first). 
But, although this view does not by any means commend itself to us, 
we cannot but be struck with the fact that Matt. 24:3 (the Matthaean 
parallel to Mark 13:3) follows easily and naturally on Matt. 23:39. 

There is, however, one portion of Matt. 24:1-25 that may with 
considerable plausibility be regarded as from Q — namely, vss. 10-12. 
Here is described the climax of iniquity and hate that will be reached at 
the time of the Parousia: "And then shall many stumble, and shall 
deliver up one another, and shall hate one another. And many false 
prophets shall arise, and shall lead many astray. And because iniquity 
shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax cold." It will at 
once be seen that, if these words belonged to Q, they would lie easily 
between Matt. 23:39 and Matt. 24:26-28. In any case we think that 
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we have demonstrated that the words which we have detached from the 
Jerusalem Lament connect themselves naturally with the next succeed- 
ing extract from Q in the First Gospel. 

To sum up, we think, in the first place, that no sufficiently cogent 
reasons have been adduced to warrant the rejection of the hypothesis 
that the Lament over Jerusalem is a quotation from a lost Jewish book. 
And further, we hold that the words which are usually regarded as the 
termination of the Lament form no part of it, but stood in Q, without 
any introductory formula, as the opening words of an apocalyptic 
discourse addressed to the disciples, followed immediately by Matt. 
24:26-28, or possibly by Matt. 24:10-12. Speculative, we admit, is 
the reasoning by which the second of these conclusions has been reached, 
but has not the great and fascinating problem of the Synoptic Gospels 
reached a point beyond which it cannot be advanced except by means 
of reverent speculation, and by diligent groping in the region of surmise 
and conjecture ? 

J. Hugh Michael 

Victoria College 

Toronto, Canada 



THE LATEST DISCUSSIONS ON PETER AND PAUL AT ROME 1 

Was Peter really in Rome ? The query is perennial among Protes- 
tants. If the apostle never visited the Eternal City, has not a solution 
been found that in the palmy days of polemics Defoe might have styled 
"The Shortest Way with the Papists"? The mere argument from 
silence, however, is incapable of slaying the "dragon" by a single lunge. 
The series of protagonists typified by Ferdinand Christian Baur, Lipsius, 
and Erbes have in the opinion of the majority of Protestant scholars 
tilted in vain. Over against the silence of the New Testament, unbroken 
by the ambiguous "Babylon" of I Peter (5:13), Harnack and many 
before and after him have set the silence of all Rome's rivals, not one 
of which has ever claimed to be the scene of the martyrdom or the place 
of burial of Peter. 

In view of the ponderous superstructure of the Papacy, the tenuity 
of the fundamental evidence is tantalizing. It is the aim of the mono- 
graph of Professor Lietzmann of Jena to discover and evaluate additional 

1 Lietzmann, Hans. Petrus und Paulus in Rom. Liturgische und archUologische 
Studien. Mil seeks Pliinen. Bonn: A. Marcus und E.Weber, 1915. xii+189 pages. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo, "The Memoria Apostolorum on the Appian Way," Dublin 
Review, CLVffl, No. 317 (April, 1916), 220-29. 



